

























SOL 

SQLI'CITOUS. adj. [folicitus, Latin.] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fometimes for or of. For is proper before fomething 
to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not felicitous of the opi¬ 
nion and cenfurcs of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatsoever it be, and be not felicitous for 
the future. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough felicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 

In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly feolicitous , there arofe a queftion. Clarend. 

They w o were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were feolicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufcd from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plilh which he was feolicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 

In council fat, feol citous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicit us and blank, he thus began. Milton's Parad. Reg. 

No man is feolicitous about the event of that which he has in 
his pow'er to difpofe of. South’s Serums. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect 
of your noblenefs, but you have been feolicitous of my reputa¬ 
tion, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

The tender dame, feolicitous to know 

Whether her child Ihould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. Addijon. 

Solicitously, adv. [from feolicitous.] Anxioufly; carefully. 

The lTKflhcal art being converfant about the health and life 
of man, docli inal errours in it are to be feolicitoufely avoided. Boyle. 

He would furely have as feolicitoufely promoted their learning, 
as ever he obftruiSlcd it. Decay ofePiety. 

Soli'citude. n.fe. [feoiciiudo , Latin.] Anxiety; careful- 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their feolicitude and outward fhew's, 
and publick oflentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame feolici- 
tude , and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillotfeon’s Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful feolicitude for the re¬ 
putation of their friends. Taller. 

Soli'cithess. n.fe. [Feminine of feoliciior.) A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the moll earned feolicitrfes , as well as the faired; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. Dryden. 

SO'LID. adj. [Jolidus, Latin ; feolide, French.] 

I. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn’d 

With [olidy as the lake with liquid fire. Milton. 

Not hollow; full of matter; compadf; denfe. 

I hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that fhake the feolid ground. Dryden. 

Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 

In a feolid loot”are 1728 J'olid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
rain water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man¬ 
ner, which makes it look very feolid and majeftick. Addifeon. 

5. Sound; not weakly. 

If perfons devote thenifelves to feience, they fhould be well 
allured of * feolid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. [Potts's Improvement of the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty ; true; not fallacious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with foft and 

fpecious words, but with pregnant and feolid reafons. K. Charles. 
The earth may of fold good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 

7. Not light; not fuperficial; crave; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, afledt gravity, and go by the name of 

[olid men-, and a [olid man is, in plain Englilh, z feolid folcmn 
tool. Dryden. 

So't 11). n. [. [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The full and mofl fimplc feolids of our body are perhaps 
merely terreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Art. 
SolF u it y. n.fe. [feoliditc^Vr feoliditas , Lat. from folia.) 

1. Fu’nefs of matter; not hollownefs. • 

2 . Firnmefs; hardnefs; compactncfs; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 

they are moving one towards another, I call jondity Locke. 

The (tone itfclf, whether naked or invelled witli earth, is 
not by its fotidity fecured, but walhcd down. Woodward. 
j. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intellectual ilrength; certainty. 
The mod known rules are placed in fo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftill more convinced of their 
truth and feolidity. Addifeon’s SpePator. 
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His fellow-peers have attended to hi.' el q«cnce, and ], av 
been convinced by the Jolidity of his realoning. p r ' 

So'lidly. adv. [from feolid.) 

1. Firmly; denfely; compadly. 

2. Truly ; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know feolidJy the main end 
he is in the world for. jy;^ 

I look upon this as a fuflicicnt ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which 1‘defv the fubtlell 
acheifl in the world feolidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 
tobefure. South, 

■So'lidness. n.fe. [from fedid.) Solidity; firmnefs; denfity 
It beareth miflcltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
feolidnefes of the wood and pith cf the oak. Bacon 

It is built with that unufual jbUdnefes^ihzt it feem« he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to contell with the iron 
teeth of time. Howeis Focal Fired, 

Solidu'ngulous. adj. [feolidus and ungula, Latin ] Whole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
feolidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Solifi'dian. n.fe. [feolus and fides, Latin.] One who fuppofej 
only faith, not works, neceftary to juftification. 

It may be juflly feared, that the title of fundamentals, beintr 
ordinarily confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occafioncd 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of feolifedians have (fumbled, and fallen irrevcrfiblv, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 
Soli'loquy. n.fe. [feoli toque, Fr. feolus and toquor, Lat.] A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a feoliloquy: Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief. 

Then feeks from his feoliliquy relief. Garth's Difepenjaury, 
If I (hould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of feoliloquy. Spectator. 

Su'ljpede. n.fe. [jolus and pedes, Lat.] An animal whole feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horfes, afles, and 
mules, arc in mighty number. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Solita'ire. n.fe. [feo itaire, French.] 

1. A reclufe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take poffeffion of tranquillity, 
when your converfation has fpoiled me for a feolitaire. Pipe. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 

So'litarily. adv. [from Jolitary.) In folitude; with lone- 
linefs; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift [olitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod. the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell feolrtarily in the wood. Mie. vii. 14. 

So'litariness. n.fe. [from feoittary .] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retiiement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear¬ 
ing them : the blame-worthinefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to feoliiarinefes than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjc£l yourfclf to feolitarinejs, the fly enemy that doth 
moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At home in wholfome feolitarinejs. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 


Of fuitors at the court to mourn. 


Donne. 


Milton- 

Milton. 


SO'LIT ARY. adj: [folitahe, French; feUtarius, Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and Jolitary , thefe in flocks. 

Satan explores his Jolitary Right. 

Him fair Lavinia , _ 

Shall breed in groves to lead a fealitary life. Dryden s. n. 

2. Retired; remote from company. . . « 

In refpedf that it is folitary, I like it very well; but in rclp 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. * 0a e Ji ean ' 

3. Gloomy ; difmal. . «1 

Let that night b cfeolitary, let no joyful voice come therein, j ■ 

i,. Single. . lmi} 

Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve : the cutting oft o ■ 
is not enough; the elded fon mud be involved. A- ‘ 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mUtU “ 
currences fupporting their folitary inftabihties. . 

Solitary, n.fe. [from the adjective.] One that lives alune, 

an hermit. . . , . ( irr. that 

You deferibe fo well your hercmmcal date ot ll,c > 
none of the ancient anchorites could go beyom yon, 
cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodations tn^ ^ 

a folitary . • r • 

So'litude. n.fe. [folitude, French ; feo/studo, Latin J 
1. Lonely life; date of being alone. , rt u t <y>e- 

It had been hard to hai e put more truth an u ^ 

tber, in few words, than in that Ipcech ; wholoeveris 


with folitude, is either a wild bead or a god. 
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\Vbat call'd then folitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 

D a/.riffl’d and all thefe at thy command 

To come, and play before thee ? Milton’s p « raJ f L f 
J.- C h only can enjoy the country who are capable of think- 
in, when they are there: then they are prepared lor/M 
an d in.that t-Etude is prepared for them. Hrye.cn. 

Latin. ] A jarret. 

Some Ikilful’y drieth their hops on a kel. 

And feme on a foliar , oft turning them we!. TuJ/cr. 

SC/LO. n.fe [Italian.J A tunc played by a Angle ihdrumcnt. 

So'lo.mon 'sLoaf. n.fe A plant. 

So'lomon ’sScal. n. /. [polygonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

CM/I STICK. H fe [feoljtice) French; joljhtium, Latin.] 

The point beyond which the fun does not go; the tropical 
point; the point at which the day is longed in Summer, or 
fhoru.fl in Winter. 

2 It is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folltice. 

The fun, afeending unto the northern figns, 1 egetteth fird 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
'fsfeicc he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
even upon declination Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moid feolnices, and Winters fair. May's V\rgsl. 

Solstitial, adj. [ [Hiicial, French ; from feolfelice.) 
j. Belonging to the foldicc. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the equi¬ 
noctial znijol/litial points, by this obfervation alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. Brown's Vulgar Er rours. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
isoljiitial Summer’s heat. Miltons Paradifee Lofl. 

The fields labour’d with third ; Aquarius had not fhed 
His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Soljlit.al the green herbs. Philips. 

So luble, adj. [from feolve.) Poflible to be cleared by reafen 
or inquiry. 

Intelledfive memory I call an act of the intellective faculty, 
becaufe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not feolvible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
So'luble. adj. IfeolubiliS) Latin.] Capable of diiiolution or 
feparation of parts. 

Sugar is a feal oleofesm } being feoluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arbuthndt. 

Soluei'lity. n. fe. [from fedub'e .] Sufceptivencfs of repara¬ 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indifTolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and feolubility of others. G'/anv. Sceffe. 
ToSOLVE. v.a. [feolvO) Latin.] To dear; to explain; to 
untie an intellectual knot. 

He woulJ feolve high difpute 

With conjugal carefies. Milton. 

Do thou, my foul, thededin’d period Wait, 

When God (hall feolve the daik decrees of fate; 

His now unequal difpcnfntions clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Ticket!. 

It is mere trifling to raife obje&ions, merely for the 
fake of anfwering and Jb/ving them. Watts. 

Solvency, n.fe. [from folvetit ] Ability to pay. 

SOLVENT, adj. [ feolvcns , Latin. ] 

1. Having the power to caufe diiiolution. 

When diiiblved in water, it is not by the eye didin- 
guifliable from t\\efe:lvcnt body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to pay debts contradlcd. 
boLus d-goose. n.fe. A fowl. 

A feolund-gofee is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
goofc, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wings 
alfo much longer, being two yards over. Grew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-trce let loofe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a feoland-goofee. Cltaveland. 
Solution, n.fe. [foltetion, French; feolutii) Latin.] 

1. Difruption; breach; disjunction; feparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
jehtrors of continuity. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory* 

2- flatter difl’olved ; that which contains anything diiiblved. 
Aretxus, to procure flcep, recommends a Jolutiou of opium 

* n ur t0 the forehea . tl - Arbuthnot on Coins. 

'•hen fait of Tartar per deliquium , poured into the feolution 
ot any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
to the bottom of the iquor in the form of mud, does not this 
ar gue that the acid particles are attracted more dron<dy by the 
■‘■t ot tartar than by the metal, and by the (Longer attraction 
„ f ™ m . the ™ c 'al to the fait of tartar ? Newtons Opt. 

o- KelMution of a doubt; removal of an intelle&u&ldifficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 

•' hich only th y feels.tin, can relblvc. Milton's Parad. Left. 
, T .{ 77 o ,vc the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 

1 ih by their own perplexities involv’d 
p hc }' r avel more, ftill lefs refolv’d, 

1 ut never find felf-fatisfyiiig/*/*/;^. Milton's Agtniftes. 


SOM 

With hope and fear 
The woman did the new feclution hear; 

The man diflides in his own augury. 

And doubts. , . ... f 

This will inftruft you to give a plainer /cW/ of any diffi¬ 
culties that may attend the theme, and refute objedions. alts. 
SoYutive. adj. [from feolvO) Latin.J Laxative; cauiing re- 

ljX Thou’gh it would not be fo abfterfive, opening, a ndfeolutive 
as mead yet it will be more lenitive in lharpdifeafes. Bacon. 
Somatology, n.fe. [<r^ and hfyu. ] The dotfnne ot 

Some. A termination of many adjectives, which denote qua¬ 
lity or property of 2ny thing. It is generally joined witn a 
ftibftaniivc: as gatnefeone. { feuam.) Dutch1 ] ^ 

SOME. adj. [pom, pum, Saxon; Jurns, Go thick; Jum> vacrin. 
feom.) Danifh ; feom, fommig , Dutch.] 

1. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found omc frefli 

water. ... Ka!ei Z h ‘ 

2 . More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave Jome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
Firft go with me fome tew of you, and fee the pLcc, and 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then I nd for 
your fick. Bacon. 

3. Certain perfons. Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome people; 
part. 

Seme to the fhores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 

But running from, all to deftruclion hye. Daniel. 

Not in the neighbouring moon as feme have dream’d. Milt. 
Your edicts feme reclaim from fins, 

But moft your life and bleft example wins. Dryden. 

4. Some is oppofed to fome) or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treafttre, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now fame, and then fome , it is no great impoverifhment to her 
coffers. Spnfeer on Jr lend. 

5. It is added to a number, to fhow that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm fame eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. • aieigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between 
two hills, a village of fome eighty houfes. Carcw. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeCt is at fome good diftance. Bacon. 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice J'ome 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Buloigne i ac. 

The number (lain on the rebels part were fame two thou- 
fand. Bacon. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun¬ 
dreds. Addifeon. 

Your good-natur’d gods, they fay, 

Defcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree. 

The evening has the day bely’d. 

And Phyllis is feme forty-three. Prior. 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of fome fmall night founder’d fkiff. Milton. 
So'mebody. n. fe. [feome and body.) 

1. One; not nobody; a perfon indiferiminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to feomebody. Shakefep. Henry IV. 

jefus faid feomebody hath touched me; for 1 perceive that vir¬ 
tue is gone out of nie. Lu. viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit l&ague, it is againft fomewhat or 
feomebody: who (hould they be? Is it againft wild beads? No. 
It is againft fucli routs and fhoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

We mud draw in Jo/nebody, that may (land 
’Twixt us and danger. ' Denham’s Sophy. 

1 he hopes that what he has muft come to feomeb:d\ , and 
that he has no heirs, have that effect, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifeon's Spectator. 

2 . A perfon of confideration. 

Theudas rofc up, boafting himfelf to be feomebody. AP.s v. 
So'medeal. adv. [pumoeal, Saxon.] In fome degree. OS- 
folcte. 

Sikcr now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpite. 

All for thou lacked fomedele their delight. Spenfeer. 

So'mersault. ln.fe [Somerjet is the corruption. Sommer, a 
So'MERSET. J beam, and fault , French, a leap.] A leap 
by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and tun's 
over his head. 

So'meho#. adj. [fetme and how.) One way or other ; I know 
not how. 

The vcficular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 

nervous juices, that, by their action upon one another, thev 

maybe fwel.ed feomehow, fo as to Cher ten ihe length of ever'y 

fibril. ni J 

_ Cneyr.e. 

2 + ^ SOMETHING, 
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